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Figs.  3 and  4,  showing  the  second  and  third  stages  of  working  the  design 
into  the  plain  ground  negative. 
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Ever  since  the  beginnings  of  portraiture,  the  back- 
ground question  has  perplexed  the  photographer — pro- 
fessional and  amateur.  Which  is  proof  sufficient  that, 
though  likeness  and  the  pleasing  arrangement  and  light- 
ing of  the  subject  are  the  vital  elements  in  successful 
portraiture,  the  background  is  a detail  of  prime  impor- 
tance. That  it  can  make  or  mar  the  total  effect  of  a por- 
trait is  an  elementary  fact;  but  an  elementary  fact 
which  is  all  too  generally  overlooked  or  neglected  by 
photographers.  The  old  masters  in  painting  were  scru- 
pulously careful  in  this  matter,  and  their  works  are  still 
the  most  profitable  source  of  inspiration  for  the  portrait 
photographer.  Especially  would  I urge  the  study  of 
the  portraits  by  Raeburn,  Romney,  Gainsborough, 
Lawrence  and  Reynolds  upon  those  who  seek  guidance 
and  suggestion  in  this  detail  of  backgrounds.  Take,  for 
example,  Lawrence^s  portrait  of  Lady  Blessington,  or 
Raeburn^s  portrait  of  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Balliemore. 
Half  an  hour’s  study  of  these  should  surely  persuade 
the  intelligent  portraitist  to  shun,  forever,  the  hard  and 
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meaningless  plain  ground  of  one  even  tone,  and  the  ster- 
eotyped anachronisms  offered  by  the  commercial  back- 
ground manufacturer. 

The  best  word  I have  found  on  this  question  of 
backgrounds  in  portraiture  (and  I have  sought  dili- 
gently through  volumes  and  volumes  of  photographic 
journals)  is  given  in  the  last  three  or  four  lines  of  Sada- 
kichi  Hartman’s  “Drapery  and  Accessories,”  The 
Photo-Miniature  No.  109.  I quote  them  here : 
The  right  background  is  one  which  suggests  spontaneity 
and  naturalness ; which  unconsciously  envelopes  and 
harmonizes  with  the  figure,  claiming  no  more  attention 
than  we  care  to  give  it  apart  from  the  figure  or  chief 
motif  of  the  picture.  This  sums  up  the  background 
question  from  A to  Z,  but  its  application  in  every-day 
practice  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties. 

. . Every  subject,  every  figure  or  group, 

epeti  ion  demands  its  own  background.  Never 
have  1 known  a portrait  painter  to 
repeat  the  same  background  in  his  portraits  of  different 
subjects.  Always  there  is  variation  in  the  design,  or  in 
the  placing  of  the  light  and  dark  spaces  behind  the  sub- 
ject. So  should  it  be  in  photographic  portraiture.  And 
yet,  if  we  go  through  a hundred  portraits  by  the  aver- 
age professional  photographer,  whether  on  Fifth  Avenue 
or  the  Bowery  in  New  York,  or  London,  or  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  we  find  the  same  background  repeated  again  and 
again,  with  subjects  which  are  as  much  alike  and  as 
widely  different  as  “the  Colonel’s  lady  and  Judy 
O’Grady,”  of  whom  Kipling  wrote. 

, The  reason,  or  excuse,  for  this  monot- 

PhotograWrs  repetition  of  backgrounds  in 

Repeat  photographic  portraiture  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  painter,  working  with  brush 
and  colors  on  his  canvas,  can  vary  his  backgrounds 
without  any  difficulty  at  all,  simply  drawing  upon  any 
scene  or  arrangement  remembered,  or  from  his  sketch- 
book or  imagination,  according  to  the  needs  of  his  sub- 
ject. But  the  photographer  must  have,  or  thinks  he 
must  have,  a real  and  actual  background  in  place  be- 
hind his  subject  when  photographed.  It  is  a mistaken 
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notion,  as  we  shall  see,  but  it  exists,  and  is  the  source 
of  the  background  difficulty  which,  as  I said,  has  per- 
plexed photographers  since  the  beginnings  of  portrai- 
ture. As  a general  thing,  people  want  backgrounds, 
with  design  and  variety,  in  their  portraits,  such  as  they 
are  accustomed  to  see  in  paintings,  and  the  photographic 
portraitist  must  meet  this  general  desire.  Now  a painted 
ground,  simulating  the  effects  seen  in  the  works  of  por- 
trait painters,  is  necessarily  expensive,  costing  from  $i8 
to  $50,  so  that  few  studios  can  afford  to  carry  more 
than  a dozen  of  them.  Of  necessity  they  must  be  used 
again  and  again,  and  the  same  design  is  made  up  in 
quantities  and  sold  to  many  photographers.  Hence  the 
monotony  and  repetition  complained  of  above,  which  is 
so  common  that  it  is  regarded  by  many  photographers 
as  a necessary  evil. 

Because  of  this  practical  impossibility 
orts  to  / g -g  considered)  of  providing  a suf- 
Repetition  hcient  variation  in  grounds  for  their 
subjects,  and  also  because  of  the  un- 
speakable atrocities  offered  by  commercial  background 
painters,  portraitists  of  the  better  sort  have  given  end- 
less thought  and  labor  to  the  solution  of  this  background 
difficulty.  In  the  early  days  they  used  the  pillar  and 
curtain  device,  with  a plain  ground,  to  get  variety  of 
effect.  Later,  elaborately  constructed  wooden  and 
papier-mache  reproductions  of  medieval  or  palatial  door- 
ways, walls,  stairways  and  windows  were  introduced, 
and  in  turn  discarded.  Others,  again,  have  run  the 
gamut  of  possible  changes  with  designed  textiles  and 
fabrics,  such  as  burlaps,  velvets,  tapestries  and  the  like. 
When  the  amateur  “ pictorialist  ” came  into  profes- 
sional portraiture  with  his  “high-toned  painter  no- 
tions,’’ he  (or  she)  employed  plain  grounds  exclusively, 
or  the  studio  interior  itself,  as  a protest  against  the 
intolerable  commercial  ground.  Many  professionals 
followed  this  novelty  for  a while  until  the  monotony  of 
the  plain,  unrelieved  ground  became  apparent,  and  the 
idea  was  abandoned.  Latterly,  a lattice  window  has 
been  exploited  as  the  proper  thing  for  artistic  effects, 
and  the  photographers’  display-cases  are  full  of  this 
cross-barred  abomination. 
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Based 
on  Error 


All  these  attempts  to  get  away  from 
Their  Failure  the  conventionalized  products  of  the 
professional  portrait  painter  have  proved 
unsatisfactory.  They  cannot,  in  fact,  solve  the  ques- 
tion, and  are  not  worth  the  labor  and  expense  they  in- 
volve. The  public  demands  the  designed  ground,  or 
one  with  variety  of  light  and  shade  in  it,  to  set  off  and 
relieve  the  figure.  For  which  reason,  however  unwill- 
ingly, many  photographers  are  returning  to  the  use  of 
commercial  * backgrounds,  the  making  and  selling  of 
which  is  an  increasingly  profitable  business  for  a small 
group  of  manufacturers. 

It  is,  as  I said,  a mistaken  idea,  this 
dependence  of  the  photographer  upon 
the  commercial  background  painter. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  photographer  should  not 
make  his  own  backgrounds,  just  as  the  painter  does, 
giving  each  subject  its  own  individual  and  appropriate 
setting.  Not  that  by  this  revolutionary  suggestion  I 
mean  that  photographers  should  paint  for  every  sitter 
a ground  of  the  conventional  sort  and  size,  using  a 
sheet  of  muslin  eight  by  sixteen  feet  and  pounds  of  dis- 
temper of  several  shades  of  color.  Heaven  forbid  ! 
The  methods  herein  described  refer  to  backgrounds  of 
the  same  size  as  the  negative  with  which  they  are  to  be 
used,  made  in  a few  minutes,  with  the  simplest  mate- 
rials and  practically  without  expense. 

These  methods  of  putting  individual 
of  Ind?v?dual  backgrounds  into  portrait  negatives  mean 
Backgrounds  ^ photographer  who 

will  master  the  simple  technique  they 
require.  They  are  being  used  here  and  abroad  by  many 
prominent  photographers  who,  however,  have  jealously 
kept  the  secret  to  themselves.  They  are  as  simple  to 
make  as  they  are  practical  in  use,  requiring  only  a little 
taste  and  skill,  with  practice  to  give  facility  in  their 
production. 

The  idea  is  a money-saver  and  offers  a practical  econ- 
omy, especially  for  the  photographer  starting  with  a 
small  capital.  At  the  same  time,  the  busy  and  prosper- 
ous portraitist  in  the  large  city  will  find  the  idea  just 
as  valuable  to  him  as  it  is  to  the  man  in  the  small  town. 
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It  offers  the  photographer  almost  complete  freedom 
from  the  commercial  background  painter,  enabling  him 
to  produce  for  himself  an  unlimited  variety  of  grounds 
at  practically  no  expense.  It  also  clears  the  studio  of 
all  the  litter  and  dust,  and  labor  and  weariness,  in- 
volved in  storing  and  handling  the  usual  assortment  of 
grounds  carried  under  the  skylight.  It  gives  the  photog- 
rapher the  power  to  make  every  portrait  different 
from  every  other,  and  to  completely  differentiate  his 
work  from  that  of  his  competitors. 

These  are  very  definite  advantages,  and  are  surely 
worth  a little  trouble  in  the  beginning.  The  methods 
of  etching  negatives  and  positives,  copying  a head  from 
a group,  and  repairing  a broken  negative  are  equally 
valuable,  and,  like  the  preceding  methods,  are  here 
published  for  the  first  time.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to 
give  the  methods  in  detail,  with  illustrations,  in  The 
Photo-Miniature.  They  embody  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  a worker  trained  in  the  technical  schools  of 
Germany,  where  manipulative  photography  is  taught 
with  a thoroughness  unknown  on  this  side,  and  will, 
I believe,  prove  to  be  a very  valuable  addition  to  the 
scanty  literature  of  the  subject.  EDITOR. 

. For  the  production  of  these  home- 

ateria  9 made  backgrounds,  all  that  is  needed  is 
a plain  black  ground  and  a white 
ground ; a supply  of  ground-glass  substitute  (or  fine 
matt  varnish),  or  matt  celluloid  in  sheets ; some  crayon 
sauce  or  pastel  colors,  or  the  lead  from  a pencil  rubbed 
on  a piece  of  cardboard  ; a stomp  or  two,  and  a good, 
wedge-pointed  rubber  eraser.  Most  of  these  things  are 
kept  in  the  average  studio,  being  constantly  used  by 
retouchers  and  print  finishers. 

No  great  or  special  skill  is  necessary  to 
of 'She  work  pleasing  results,  but  good  taste 

is  essential  and  an  eye  for  pictorial 
effects.  The  suggestions  needed  for  designs  are  every- 
where accessible  in  paintings  or  reproductions,  engrav- 
ings and  similar  sources.  In  the  examples  which  illus- 
trate the  methods  here  given  I have  purposely  chosen 
conventionalized  designs,  with  which  most  photogra- 
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phers  are  familiar.  In  many  of  them  the  effects  to  be 
sought  for  are  exaggerated  to  allow  for  a certain  loss  in 
reproduction.  When,  by  practice,  the  reader  has 
secured  the  skill  necessary  for  the  work  as  here  outlined, 
he  will  readily  acquire  the  feeling  and  facility  needed 
for  the  production  of  the  more  subtle  and  refined  effects 
of  light  and  shade,  such  as  we  see  at  our  conventions 
in  the  portraits  by  Hoyt,  Garo,  Pierce,  Strauss  and 
other  well-known  workers  whose  portraits  are  stamped 
with  their  individuality.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  air-brush  and  its  use  can  readily  secure  with  that 
instrument  all  the  results  here  described.  I have  con- 
fined my  instructions  to  hand-work,  since  so  few  photog- 
raphers possess  an  air-brush  or  can  use  it  successfully. 
Finally,  although  the  methods  given  are  published  for 
professional  workers,  it  will  be  obvious  that  they  are 
equally  suited  for  application  in  home  portraiture  by 
amateurs.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  most  largely 
used  by  those  professionals  who,  like  Pierce,  specialize 
in  making  portraits  of  their  patrons  in  their  own  homes. 


DESIGNS  PUT  IN  ON  A DARK 
GROUND 

Of  the  several  methods  used  in  putting  individual 
backgrounds  into  portrait  negatives  made,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  plain  grounds,  two  methods  are  most  gener-' 
ally  employed.  In  the  first,  the  glass  side  of  the  nega- 
tive is  coated  with  ground-glass  substitute,  and  the  back- 
ground desired  is  worked  thereon.  In  the  second  method , 
a sheet  of  matt  celluloid  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
negative,  and  the  background  design  is  worked  upon 
the  celluloid,  just  as  instructed  for  the  first  method. 
Each  method  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
The  ground-glass  substitute  covered  negative,  once 
prepared,  is  always  ready  for  printing  in  case  of  a 
reorder.  But  it  is  easily  scratched  and  needs  care  in 
handling.  Every  scratch  shows.  The  celluloid  negative 
is  less  liable  to  injury,  and  one  may  use  the  design  it 
bears  with  other  negatives  of  similar  subjects,  with  a little 
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change  here  and  there  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  subject.  But 
in  the  case  of  a re-order,  one  may  have  forgotten  which 
ground  was  used  for  the  first  order,  or  the  proper 
ground  may  be  mislaid  or  lost  because  separate. 

The  manipulation  employed  is  practically  alike  for 
both  methods,  and  we  will  use  the  ground-glass  sub- 
stitute coated  negative  to  work  on  in  describing  and 
explaining  the  process.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that 
for  this  method  this  negative  is  one  originally  made 
with  a plain  black  ground. 

. As  some  photographers  are  not  famil- 

the^^N^r^^atWc  coating  of  a plate  with 

^ ground-glass  substitute,  and  a perfect 
working  surface  is  essential  to  the  best  results,  we  will 
first  show  how  this  is  to  be  done. 

First,  clean  the  glass  side  of  the  negative  thoroughly. 
Be  sure  there  are  no  spots  of  any  kind  left.  Now,  in  a 
place  where  there  is  neither  dust  nor  a strong  draught, 
take  your  negative  with  your  left  hand  by  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  and,  holding  it  level,  pour  enough 
varnish  in  the  middle  to  cover  the  plate.  Tilt  the  plate 
so  that  the  varnish  flows  first  to  the  upper  right-hand 
corner,  let  it  follow  the  top  toward  the  upper  left  corner, 
down  the  left  side  until  it  reaches  the  corner,  and  from 
there  to  the  lower  right  corner,  from  which  the  surplus 
is  poured  back  into  the  bottle.  While  doing  the  latter, 
rock  the  plate  from  side  to  side,  to  prevent  the  varnish 
forming  streaks.  A little  practice  on  some  waste  plates 
will  soon  teach  you  how  much  to  pour  on  and  how  to 
tilt  the  plate  properly.  Don’t  get  nervous  and  let  the 
varnish  run  over  the  edges  on  the  film  side.  Should 
this  occur,  moisten  a wad  of  absorbent  cotton  with 
alcohol  and  rub  it  off.  There  is  little  danger  of  the  var- 
nish running  over  if  you  tilt  the  plate  slowly,  and  avoid 
jerky  motions. 

In  case  the  coating  should  have  been  done  badly  and 
you  wish  to  remove  it,  proceed  as  follows:  First,  soften 
the  varnish  by  pouring  some  alcohol  on  it,  and  with  a 
knife  scratch  all  over  it  to  break  it  up.  Rub  over  it 
with  a rag  or  soft  paper,  then,  to  complete  it,  use  water 
instead  of  the  alcohol,  and  it  will  come  off  quite  easily. 

After  the  plate  is  coated  successfully  and  thoroughly 
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dry  and  hard,  it  is  put  on  a retouching  stand,  film 
down.  This  stand  must  have  an  opening  large  enough 
to  show  the  whole  picture,  as  the  general  effect  of  our 
drawing  can  best  be  judged  that  way.  Any  arrangement 
which  will  support  the  negative  on  an  inclined  plane, 
with  a white  card  beneath  to  reflect  light  through  the 
negative,  will  answer 

We  will  start  with  one  of  the  easiest 
Starting  with  a shown  in  Fig.  i,  a so-called 

mp  e esign  ground.  See  frontispiece. 

Take  a very  soft  pencil  (Hardtmuth’s  Koh-i-noor  6 B. 
being  best)  and  very  faintly  outline  the  design  as  in 
Fig.  2.  Now  take  a chamois  stomp  charged  with 
graphite  from  a lead  pencil  (you  can  use  the  lead  left 
on  the  emery  paper  from  sharpening  your  retouching 
pencil),  and  rub  it  over  the  part  of  the  picture  which 
you  wish  to  change  into  a scene.  Use  horizontal 
strokes  over  the  part  where  the  sky  is  to  be,  as  it  will 
produce  cloud  effects  more  easily.  Go  over  your  pencil 
outline  without  fear,  for  you  can  take  off  the  lead-coat- 
ing quite  easily  with  the  rubber ; in  fact,  it  will  make 
a better  outline  later  if  you  do  so. 

Charge  your  stomp  well  with  lead  and  put  on  as 
much  as  the  varnish  will  take.  This  will  give  the  effect 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  After  this  coating  is  complete,  take  a 
sharp  piece  of  rubber  and  rub  out  the  trees,  the  smaller 
ones  in  the  distance  and  the  outline  of  the  large  one 
behind  the  subject.  Next  take  the  stomp  and  put  detail  j 
in  the  nearest  large  tree,  little  dabs  for  foliage,  and  a 
few  lines  to  indicate  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree. 

With  the  soft  pencil  darken  the  sky,  commencing  al 
the  horizon  with  the  heaviest  strokes  and  gradually 
lighter  toward  the  top.  Use  horizontal  strokes  and  imi- 
tate clouds.  Below  the  horizon  draw  a kind  of  zig-za| 
band,  imitating  a road,  not  so  heavy  as  the  sky,  but  tc 
appear  somewhat  lighter  in  the  picture  than  the  sur 
rounding  landscape.  Make  it  narrowest  near  th< 
horizon,  and  gradually  widen  it  as  it  comes  nearer  th( 
foreground  to  give  distance  to  the  scene.  This  shoulci 
complete  the  design  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  If  carefull; 
done,  the  print  from  the  negative  will  reproduce  th» 
effect  seen  in  Fig.  i.  1 


Fig.  5,  from  a photograph,  shows  the  design  to  be  reproduced,  as  well  as  the  effect  obiained  from  a plain  ground 
negative  worked  upon  as  seen  in  Fig.  8.  Figs.  7 and  8 show  two  stages  of  the  work  on  the  negative. 
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Our  next  pattern  is  also  a very  simple 
one  and  can  be  made  in  a few  minutes. 
It  is  a balcony  or  portico,  showing  a 


column  and  curtain  effect,  seen  in  Fig.  5.  Take  a 
piece  of  stiff  paper,  draw  the  outline  of  the  column 
with  a pencil,  and  then  cut  it  out  with  a sharp  penknife, 
producing  a mask,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Place  the  irreg- 
ular side  of  the  mask  on  the  varnished  surface  of  the 


negative  where  you  wish 
the  outline  of  the  column 
to  appear,  and  hold  it 
down  with  your  left  hand 
so  it  will  not  move.  Now 
charge  your  stomp  with 
lead  again,  and  darken  all 
that  part  where  the  sky  is 
to  be,  and  somewhat  lower, 
making  the  strokes  over 
and  from  the  paper  mask 


lead  as 

the  varnish  will  hold,  as 
there  is  little  danger  of  its 
taking  too  much.  Should 
that  ever  happen,  a piece 
of  chamois  leather  or  cot- 
ton will  remove  the  sur- 
plus. If  desired,  soft  rub- 
ber will  remove  all  of  it. 
You  have  now  a design  on 
your  negative  like  Fig.  7. 
Draw  a few  lines  with 
your  stomp  to  indicate 


break 


the  folds  of  the  curtain,  but  do  not  make  them  too  reg- 
ular.  A few  heavier,  short  strokes  should  show  the 
highlights  where  the  light  would  naturally  strike  the 
folds.  Now,  take  your  soft  pencil  and  draw  the  lines 
inside  the  column  for  detail,  and  also  put  on  some 
touches  for  highlights.  We  now  get  to  the  outdoor  part 
of  the  picture.  There  are  two  hills  in  the  distance,  a 
lake,  and  on  the  shore,  trees  and  bushes,  with  a road  in 
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the  foreground.  First,  outline  faintly  the  different 
objects.  The  outline  of  the  hills  can  be  gotten  by  dark- 
ening the  sky  above  with  the  soft  pencil  and  by  darken- 
ing the  lake  below.  The  tree  and  bushes  we  rub  out 
with  a pointed  soft  rubber,  and  the  road  we  indicate 
with  the  soft  pencil.  After  putting  some  highlights  and 
detail  in  the  tree  and  bushes,  and  darkening  portions  of 
the  sky  more  than  others,  to  produce  a clouded  effect, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  we  call  this  picture  finished. 

A Mor  undertake  to  produce  a 

Diffi^h  ^ore  difficult  design,  that  of  a balcony. 
Design  9*  before,  we 

cut  a mask  for  the  column  and  then 
darken  everything  outside  of  it  where  we  wish  to  work 
with  the  stomp,  charged  with  lead  or  pastel  or  whatever 
coloring  matter  we  are  using.  It  should  be  understood 
that  many  other  substances  will  answer  our  purpose  as 
well  as  lead.  This  being  the  easiest  to  obtain,  I have 
mentioned  it  more  than  others.  Where  more  opacity  is 
desired,  a brown,  red  or  orange  pastel  may  be  employed 
to  even  better  advantage  than  lead.  Rub  it  on  with  a 
piece  of  absorbent  cotton  where  you  wish  to  produce  a 
smooth,  even  surface. 

For  our  present  design,  a transparent  celluloid  ruler 
or  straight-edge  comes  in  handy  to  draw  the  necessary 
lines,  as  one  can  see  better  the  spacing  and  progress  of 
the  work.  Draw  the  lines  as  you  see  them  in  Fig.  9,  the 
straight  ones  with  the  aid  of  the  ruler  just  mentioned, 
and  the  curved  ones  by  hand.  A straight  piece  of  glass 
will  answer  in  place  of  the  celluloid  ruler. 

We  must  now  darken  the  sky  as  before  with  the  soft 
pencil,  heaviest  near  the  top  of  the  distant  hills  and 
gradually  lighter  toward  the  top  ; working  for  cloud 
effects.  Next  darken  the  lake  below  the  hills,  leaving  it 
lighter  toward  the  bottom. 

The  top  of  the  balustrade  should  be  as  dark  as  can  be 
made  by  the  pencil,  as  it  catches  the  most  light  from  the 
outside.  As  the  subject  indicates,  there  is  also  light 
coming  from  the  inside  of  the  house,  and  therefore  we 
put  a highlight  on  the  column  facing  the  interior,  and 
also  on  the  little  posts  forming  the  balustrade.  With  a 
little  work  on  the  socket  of  the  column,  to  bring  out  the 
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letail,  a curtain  effect,  practically  the  same  as  in  the 
^receding  design  (Fig.  5),  the  background  is  finished. 

I When  using  celluloid  sheets,  the  manipulations  are 
omewhat  different.  Instead  of  placing  the  negative  face 
lown  on  the  retouching  desk,  put  it  face  up  and  the 
mooth  side  of  the  celluloid  on  top  of  the  film.  Then 
vork  the  background  design  on  the  upper,  matt  side  of 
he  celluloid,  the  same  as  you  would  on  the  ground- 
;lass  substitute  coating. 

There  is  one  thing  I must  call  atten- 

” Hin°re*”  regard  to  this  work,  and  that 

Density  density  of  the  designs.  The 

denser  the  negative,  the  denser  the  de- 
ign must  be  in  order  to  print  properly.  If  your  nega- 
ive  is  very  dense  and  your  design  is  too  light,  it  will 
lardly  show  on  the  finished  print. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  your  negative  is  thin  and  deb- 
ate and  your  design  very  strong  and  opaque,  it  will 
:ome  out  altogether  too  prominent  in  the  resulting  pic- 
ure.  Therefore,  both  must  be  in  harmony  to  produce 
jood  work.  A little  practice  or  a trial-print  will  soon 
how  the  right  way. 

A w H next  attempt  will  be  a stained- 

Desi  glass-window  effect  (Fig.  10),  which  is 

^ not  very  difficult,  as  we  have  mostly 
traight  lines  to  deal  with,  which  everybody  can  draw. 
Outline  the  window  very  faintly  where  you  wish  to  put 
t,  and  indicate  also  where  the  curtain  is  to  be.  Now, 
larken  the  space  outside  of  the  curtain  and  subject, 
IS  in  the  previous  cases,  by  rubbing  on  the  color  with 
i small  wad  of  absorbent  cotton,  to  get  a smooth,  even 
urface.  Rub  on  as  much  as  the  varnish  will  take, 
'^ext  take  your  transparent  straight-edge  or  glassplate, 
ind  draw  the  horizontal  lines  in  your  window,  as 
hown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  ii.  After  that 
Iraw  the  vertical  lines,  which  should  not  cross  the 
ormer. 

Take  a sharp  instrument,  such  as  the  sharp  point  of 
in  etching-knife  or  penknife,  and  go  over  these  lines 
using  a ruler),  and  thus  scratch  away  the  matt  var- 
lish,  leaving  them  clear  and  transparent.  Don’t  use  the 
:nife  on  the  horizontal  lines,  however,  as  they  are 
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drawn  only  to  show  where  the  vertical  ones  should 
stop.  Now,  cross  the  lines  as  Fig.  ii  shows,  to  pro- 
duce the  small  panes. 

You  will  have  to  use  the  pencil  again  to  darken  all 
the  long,  narrow  glass  panes ; but  you  may  leave 
the  little  diamond-shaped  spaces  as  they  are.  The 
casing  has  to  be  done  next,  and  the  woodwork 
below  may  be  indicated  by  a few  lines.  After 
putting  in  the  curtain  effect,  the  back-  y 
ground  is  finished.  / 

When  using  celluloid  sheets  for  this 
work  the  fine  lines  mentioned  cannot  be 
scratched  in,  as  in  the  case  of  ground- 
glass  substitute.  They  can  be  pro- 
duced easily  by  using  a rubber  ink- 
eraser  with  wedge-shaped  ends. 

These  can  be  kept  in  proper 
shape  by  sharpening  them  on  j 
the  finest  sand  - paper  or  / 
glass-paper,  when  dull  ^ 


„ . A library 

Suggesting  is 

a Library  ^ ,, 

generally 

popular,  and  not  at 
all  difficult  to  make. 
Fig.  12  suggests  a 
design  of  one  which 
shows  plainly  how  it 
is  made,  and  I,  there- 
fore, shall  not  de- 
scribe it,  as  this 
would  entail  unneces- 


sary repetition. 

I have  only  men- 
tioned some  of  the 
simple,  yet  catchy 
designs,  in  order  to 
explain  the  method 
of  producing  them. 
Numerous  other  de- 


Fig.  II. 


signs  can  be  gotten  up,  and  hints  for  some  may  be  found 
in  catalogues,  paintings,  magazines,  illustrations,  etc. 
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There  are  other  methods  by  which  these  grounds  may 
be  made.  I have  seen  some  made  by  the  aid  of  the  air- 
brush, others  were  made  by  using  oil-colors,  others  by 
india  ink.  But  the  method  here  described  seems  by  far 
the  simplest,  and  the  materials  are  so  cheap  and  easily 
obtainable  that  I have  chosen  it  in  preference  to  the 
others. 


SHADED  VIGNETTES  ON 
WHITE  GROUNDS 

We  can  now  take  up  the  production  of  portraits  with 
a white  ground,  and  the  introduction  of  sketchy,  shaded 
effects  thereon.  For  light,  dainty  effects  in  portraits, 
especially  suitable  for  pictures  of  children  and  women, 
there  is  nothing  prettier  than  a worked-up  white  back- 
ground. Here,  instead  of  doing  the  work  on  the  nega- 
tive, as  in  the  case  of  black  backgrounds,  this  has  to  be 
done  on  the  print. 

There  are  two  methods  in  general  use : some  employ 
the  air-brush,  others  do  it  by  hand.  But,  before  we 
can  take  up  a working  method,  we  shall  have  to  con- 
sider the  background  used  in  making  the  negative, 
because  it  is  most  important  to  have  the  right  kind  of  a 
ground  to  work  on.  Many  photographers  find  difficulty 
in  producing  a really  satisfactory  white  ground.  Some 
get  them  too  gray,  others  too  dense,  and  neither  one  of 
the  two  is  very  desirable  for  our  purpose.  For  the  most 
pleasing  results,  the  ground  must  be  vignetted,  as  only 
by  doing  this  can  we  secure  the  clean,  dainty  effect  we 
desire.  If  the  original  ground  is  too  thin,  and  con- 
sequently prints  too  gray,  we  shall  have  a difficult  job 
to  get  satisfactory  results,  for  the  picture  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  a dark  band,  which  is  hard  to  avoid,  and 
never  looks  well.  If,  instead,  the  original  ground  is 
too  dense,  the  picture  will  have  a * ‘pasted  on’’  effect, 
which,  though  not  desirable,  is  less  detrimental  than  the 
first  one,  for  here  we  can  take  the  harshness  away  by 
our  subsequent  work. 

The  best  ground  for  this  work  is  the  one  which. 
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after  vignetting,  leaves  a scarcely  visible,  very  light  tint 
near  the  outlines  of  the  figure;  only  just  enough  to 
to  prevent  these  from  being  harsh  and  abrupt.  There 
should  be  no  difficulty  to  produce  such  a ground,  if 
just  a few  things  are  observed.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ground  used  should  be  perfectly  white,  not  cream  or 
any  other  color, except,  perhaps,  pale  blue. 

Next,  be  sure  to  place  it  where  enough  light  falls  on 
it  to  make  it  appear  white.  Remember,  the  whitest 
article  won’t  look  white  in  the  dark,  or,  for  that  matter, 
in  the  shade,  but  do  not  turn  it  toward  the  light  if  you 
do  not  want  a too  dense  and  undesirable  result; 
placing  it  at  right  angles  to  it  should  bring  it  out  all 
right.  By  turning  it  from  or  toward  the  light,  all  kinds 
of  shades  can  be  secured  ; a little  experimenting  and 
the  exposing  of  a few  plates  should  soon  put  one  on 
the  right  track  for  the  desired  result. 

Exposure  has  a good  deal  of  influence 
Exposure  on  the  final  result.  We  all  know,  I sup- 
pose, that  over-exposure  will  produce 
a thin,  gray  printing  background.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  under-exposure  will  give  us  a denser,  harsher 
one.  All  these  conditions  will  have  to  be  considered, 
and  acted  on  accordingly. 

. The  next  question  is  to  properly  vig- 

Vignetting  picture. 

the  Portrait  • n • • ^ i. 

It  IS  really  surprising  to  see  how 

many  fail  in  this  comparatively  simple  matter  by  leav- 
ing a sharp,  abrupt  outline,  and  usually  showing  too 
much  of  the  background. 

Two  printing  methods  are  the  most  common.  The 
majority  of  photographers  use  development  papers  and 
some  kind  of  a printing  machine,  employing  artificial 
light,  and  the  smaller  studios  print  by  daylight  or  by 
artificial  light  in  ordinary  printing  frames. 

In  a Printin  When  going  to  vignette  a bust  nega- 
^Machine^^  printing-machines 

(Artura,  Ansco,  etc.),  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  a first-class  job  is  to  put  the  negative  on  the 
machine,  turn  on  the  light  and,  after  placing  a piece  of 
orange-colored  “Post-Office”  paper  on  top,  draw  a 
pencil  line  close  around  the  head  and  down  the  bust,  as 
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^ou  wish  it  to  print.  Cut  out  the  part  within  the  line, 
ind  place  the  so-formed  mask  under  the  negative  about 
)ne-fourth  inch  below  it.  There  is  usually  a plate-glass 
)f  considerable  thickness  on  top  of  those  machines,  and 
)utting  the  mask  close  to  the  under  side  of  this  will  usu- 
illy  be  about  right.  By  utilizing  the  halves  of  plate- 
)oxes  into  which  openings  have  been  cut,  you  can 
)ring  this  mask  nearer  to  or  farther  away  from  the 
legative  as  the  case  may  require.  The  nearer  the  mask 
o the  negative,  the  sharper  the  outline  will  be,  and 
he  farther  away,  the  softer,  as  the  light  will  spread 
nore. 

When  printing  from  a negative  with  a thin  back- 
;round,  the  mask  must  be  nearer  the  negative,  to  show 
s little  of  it  as  possible ; and,  when  the  ground  is  very 
>paque,  a greater  distance  will  be  more  desirable,  to 
often  the  outline.  In  three-quarter  or  half  figures  with 
dack  dresses,  the  light  may  have  to  be  prevented  from 
preading  too  far  by  using  cotton  on  the  lower  part  of 
he  negative,  as  in  the  old  way  of  vignetting. 

As  these  printing-machines  usually  have  a large  open- 
ng,  14  X 17  inches  or  more,  it  is  a good  plan  to  make 
everal  cardboard  masks  of  the  same  size  as  the  open- 
ng  or  top,  and  cut  in  each  a rectangular  aperture,  to 
orrespond  to  the  different-sized  negatives  used.  Paste 
. strip  of  stout  opaque  paper  around  the  opening  on 
he  lower  side,  to  form  a rebate  extending  far  enough 
o just  cover  the  transparent  edges  of  the  negatives. 
Phis  excludes  all  the  light  not  wanted,  and  allows  of 
mailer  masks  to  be  used  when  printing  from  a smaller 
legative  on  a large  sheet  of  paper.  It  also  keeps  the 
legative  in  place  and  prevents  it  from  sliding  around. 
Df  course,  the  cardboard  masks  must  not  be  thicker 
han  the  negatives,  or  we  cannot  obtain  contact.  In 
:ase  we  have  a very  difficult  case,  such  as  a portrait 
vith  a dark  ground  from  which  a print  with  a white 
ground  is  desired,  which  sometimes  happens  when  an 
)ld  print  is  copied,  the  best  way  is  to  block  out  the  old 
ground  with  opaque.  To  do  this  successfully,  “dope” 
)r  prepare  the  negative  as  for  retouching  and  outline 
he  figure  or  head  and  bust  with  a six  B.  Koh-i-noor 
Pencil,  putting  the  lead  on  as  heavy  as  possible.  In 
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Printing- 

Frames 


this  way  you  can  produce  an  outline  as  soft  as  yo 
wish,  and  then  complete  the  job  by  opaquing  out  th 
rest  of  the  ground  as  usual.  This  is  far  superior  t 
using  opaque  right  up  to  the  outline,  which  leaves 
altogether  too  sharp. 

j-  Those  using  ordinary  printing-frame 

With  rdinary  obtain  their  white  grounds  as  fo 
lows  : About  two  sheets  of  tissue  pape 
are  pasted  over  the  frame  openinji 
The  negative  is  placed  in  the  frame  and  both  are  hel 
against  the  light.  With  a very  soft  pencil  a line 
drawn  on  the  tissue  paper,  closely  outlining  the  heads  c 
figures.  Then,  with  opaque,  all  the  tissue  outside  tb 
outline  is  gone  over,  to  exclude  all  light.  The  low 
part  of  the  negative  is  covered  with  a strip  of  absorl| 
ent  cotton,  which  is  given  the  shape  in  which  or 
wishes  the  lower  end  of  the  vignette  to  blend  out.  Tl 
eotton,  of  course,  should  be  “pulled’^  or  frayed  at  tl 
edges,  to  give  a graded  or  blended  tone  outline  to  tl 
vignetted  portion.  In  the  case  of  an  original  goc 
ground,  this  should  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

In  case  we  wish  to  make  a print  fro 
a small  plate  on  a large  sheet  of  paper, 
printing-frame  of  the  proper  size 
necessary.  This  must  have  a clean  gla 
on  which  the  negative  is  fastened  in  ti! 
right  position  with  gummed  tape.  A mask  of  opaqi| 
paper  is  then  put  over  the  negative,  to  protect  the  sem 
tive  paper  from  all  undesirable  light.  The  vignetting 
now  done  in  the  same  way  as  mentioned  before.  |j 
It  is  a good  plan  to  put  some  strips  of  glass  of  t j 
same  thickness  as  the  negative  near  the  top  and  bottcl 
of  the  frame.  This  will  make  the  back  of  the  frame  nij 
evenly  all  over  the  sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  and  wl 
insure  better  contact  over  the  negative. 

As  stated  before,  there  are  two  methods  in  worki  ft 
up  the  grounds,  which  are  the  most  popular — one  v¥  f 
the  aid  of  the  air-brush,  the  other  to  work  them  up 
hand.  Not  every  photographer  possesses  an  air-bru!  j 
and  the  latter  method  being  simple,  cheap  and  cScctv  f 
wc  will  select  it  for  our  work.  ; 


Small 
Vignettes 
on  a Large 
Sheet 
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Figs. 
13,  14,  16 


First,  we  need  some  crayon-sauce  and 
^hiteGrou^^  some  sepia  pastel  color,  absorbent  cotton, 
art  gum,  and  a piece  of  rubber  with 
wedge-shaped  ends.  The  crayon-sauce  is  used  for 
black-and-white  prints,  and  the  sepia  pastel  for  sepia- 
toned  pictures. 

On  a blotter  or  white  cardboard  we  rub  some  of  the 
color  desired,  and  then  take  a small  piece  of  cotton  and 
roll  or  fold  it  up  until  it  nearly  comes  to  a point.  With 
this  we  take  up  some  of  the  color  on  the  cardboard  by 
rubbing  over  it  lightly,  and  deposit  some  on  the  picture 
where  wanted.  Before  doing  this,  it  is  best  to  try  first 
on  some  clean  place  on  the  cardboard  (or  other  useless 
paper)  if  we  have  not  too  much  color  on  the  cotton,  and 
if  so,  rub  off  some  of  it. 

We  will  take  a bust  picture  first,  as 
this  offers  the  easiest  subject  for  a be- 
ginning. Fig.  13  shows  a vignette  with 
the  color  rubbed  on  in  the  first  stage  as  described.  The 
color  should  be  rubbed  on  in  one  general  direction. 

Next,  with  a small  piece  of  art  gum  we  cut  out  the 
larger  parts,  and  after  this  with  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
rubber  we  put  in  the  sharp  dashes,  and  to  complete  it 
we  take  a large  wad  of  cotton  and  rub  over  the  whole 
quite  energetically  in  the  direction  in  which  the  dashes 
and  general  design  go.  This  softens  the  whole  work 
and  produces  a more  pleasing  effect.  Rub  right  over 
the  whole  picture  and  don’t  be  afraid  of  soiling  it,  for  it 
does  not  do  so.  Do  not  hesitate  to  go  over -an  outline, 
for  you  can  easily  clean  it  off  with  your  rubber.  In  fact, 
it  is  less  bothersome  to  do  that  than  to  take  great  care 
and  waste  time  unnecessarily. 

Fig.  14  shows  the  finished  picture. 

Fig.  17  shows  a finished  picture  of  a three-quarter- 
length  figure.  The  manipulations  employed  here  were 
the  same  as  in  making  the  bust  portrait  previously 
described,  and  need  not  therefore  be  repeated.  These 
examples  somewhat  resemble  wash-drawing  effects,  and 
are  quite  simple.  More  elaborate  designs  may  be  used 
if  desired,  but  I think  the  simpler  they  are,  the  better. 
A very  little  practice  on  the  lines  laid  down  will  bring 
the  required  dexterity  in  handling  different  subjects. 
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Using  an 
Air-brush 


A slightly  different  method  is  used 
when  an  air-brush  is  employed  for  this 
kind  of  work.  To  imitate  with  the  air- 
brush effects  like  the  ones  shown,  a mask  is  cut  out  of  a 
piece  of  blotter  (see  Fig.  15),  ajid  by  holding  this  in 
place  on  the  print  a light 
spray  of  color  is  put  between 
its  inner  outline  and  the  sub- 
ject, which,  upon  removing 
the  mask,  shows  an  effect  very 
similar  to  that  secured  by 
hand  in  Fig.  14. 

Fig.  16  illustrates  this 
clearly.  Blotting  - paper  for 
masks  is  far  superior  to  other 
material,  as  it  immediately 
absorbs  all  superfluous  color, 
and  thereby  prevents  the  pic- 
ture from  being  soiled  on  its 
removal.  Light  dashes  can 
also  be  put  in  with  the 
wedge-shaped  rubber. 

„ , ^ The  surface 

Sort  of  Paper  .1 

to  Be  Used 

used  tor  these 
shaded  vignette  portraits 
should  be  neither  too  smooth 
nor  too  rough.  If  too  smooth, 
the  colors  will  not  adhere  so 
well  as  is  desirable.  If  too 
rough,  the  work  done  by  hand 
may  appear  too  rough,  too, 
and  in  that  case  the  air-brush 
is  preferable,  as  the  spray  of 
liquid  color  from  it  enters 
more  into  the  pores  of  the  paper,  and  therefore  looks 
smoother.  When  working  by  hand  on  very  smooth 
papers,  the  dry  colors  can  be  made  to  take  better  if 
mixed  with  some  powdered  pumice-stone,  which,  in 
rubbing  on,  roughens  the  surface  enough  to  make  the 
colors  adhere. 

Such  paper  as  Cyko  Plat,  Cyko  Buff,  Artura  D and 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  17,  showing  the  effect  gained  by  working  a three-quarter 
figure  as  described  on  page  294. 
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Buff,  Carbon  Azo  and  Buff  and  similar  others  are  very 
suitable  for  this  class  of  work.  The  regular  platinum 
papers  are  very  easy  to  work  on,  and  are  recommended 
for  this  work. 


ETCHING  NEGATIVES  AND 
POSITIVES 


The  Film 
of  a Plate 


By  examining  the  photographic  dry 
plate  it  is  easily  seen  what  an  extremely 
thin  layer  of  gelatine  emulsion  covers 
the  glass  plate,  which,  after  exposure,  development  and 
fixing,  contains  the  permanent  image  of  whatever  object 
was  photographed  upon  it. 

Although  the  silver  which  forms  the  picture  permeates 
the  gelatine  emulsion  evenly  throughout,  the  actual 
image  rests  on  the  surface  only,  and  only  the  very 
highest  highlights  penetrate  the  film  deeply,  and  rarely 
Iso  far  as  the  glass  support.  Nobody  knows  this  better 
than  the  man  using  the  etching  knife, 
j The  layer  of  blackened  silver  which  forms  the  image 
|is  so  extremely  thin  as  almost  to  defy  measurement;  yet, 
under  the  knife  of  the  skillful  etcher,  any  shade  frorn 
jthe  blackest  black  to  the  lightest  gray  can  be  produced. 

Etching  may  be  a misnomer,  but  in 
the  retouching  department  of  a photo- 
graphic studio  we  understand  it  to  mean 
the  altering  or  removing  of  parts  of  the 
! mage  on  a negative  or  positive  with  the  knife,  or  the 
I ocal  reduction  of  over-dense  portions. 

The  process  itself  resembles  very  much  the  erasing 
3f  ink  with  an  ink-erasing  rubber.  By  going  lightly 
)ver  the  black  silver  image  on  the  negative  with  a sharp 
cnife,  we  can  gradually  lighten  it  (i.e.  reduce  its  density) 
intil  it  gets  lighter  and  lighter,  and  finally  disappears 
iltogether.  That  this  is  no  easy  matter  the  beginner 
vill  soon  find  out.  A very  steady  hand  and  an  excel- 
ent  knife  are  absolutely  necessary  to  do  this  work  suc- 
:essfully.  The  latter  can  be  ordered  from  any  first-class 
mtler,  and  the  former  acquired  by  practice. 


What 

Etching 

Means 
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Strange  to  say,  there  is  not  a first- 
class  etching-knife  on  the  market  today — 
I mean  one  that  an  experienced  etcher 
would  use  by  choice. 

Two  knives  are  needed  for  the  portrait  etcher’s  out- 
fit. One  for  etching  small  parts  of  negatives,  and  one 
larger  one  for  working  on  a large  negative.  The  one  I 
use  for  small  work  has  a shape  like  Fig.  18,  and  the  one 


Etching- 

knives 


Figs.  18,  19,  20,  etching  knives. 


for  large  work  is  called  broad-knife  (see  Fig.  19,  side- 
view,  and  Fig.  20,  front-view).  Note  that  it  is  sharp- 
ened like  a chisel,  on  one  side  only.  (Other  useful 
etching-knives  are  shown  at  page  357  of  The  PhOTO- 
Miniature:  No.  i 16  “ Hand-Work  on  Negatives  ” 
[Editor.] 

For  a small  knife,  a surgeon’s  scalpel  of  the  proper 
size  and  shape  will  often  answer  the  purpose  admirably, 
while  the  larger  one  has  to  be  ordered  from  a cutler.  ; 
The  blades  of  either  one  must  not  be  flexible ; they  1 
must  be  stiff,  or  they  are  useless.  They  must  be  as  j 
sharp  as  a razor,  and  are  best  sharpened  on  a razor-  j 
hone  or  similar  fine-grained  stone.  They  must  never  1 


In  Fig.  21  the  figure  was  photographed  too  low  on  the  plate,  cutting  off  pan 
of  one  foot.  Fig.  22  shows  the  finished  effect  gained  by  the  method  described  on 
page  301. 


Straightening  Cross-eyes  with  the  Etching  Knife. 

Fig,  23,  from  a print  showing  the  eyes  in  their  original  state. 

Fig.  24,  from  the  negative  after  part  of  the  work  of  straightening 
the  eyes. 

Fig.  25,  from  a print  showing  the  process  completed.  See  page  302. 
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scratch,  and  must  leave  a smooth,  even  surface  when 
going  over  the  film  with  them.  The  hardest  things  in 
etching  are,  first,  to  get  the  proper  knife,  and  second,  to 
keep  it  in  first-class  order.  The  rest  is  comparatively 
easy. 

For  all  small  work  the  small  knife  is  used,  while  for 
large  areas  a broad  knife  will  be  better,  as  the  work  can 
be  done  more  quickly  and  more  evenly  with  it. 

— - V -X  > safe  to  say  that  the  etching-knife 

one  of  the  most  useful  tools  in  the 
retouching  department,  and  its  uses  are 
so  many  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  recount  them  all. 

There  is  the  cross-eyed  man  or  woman  who  wishes 
that  fault  corrected;  there  is  one  who  wishes  a crooked 
nose  or  a too  prominent  cheek-bone  improved,  stray 
hairs  must  be  removed,  also  wrinkles  in  dresses,  hair 
darkened,  moved  figures  sharpened,  undesirable  parts 
softened  or  removed  in  the  figure,  and  what  not. 

These  things  are  of  the  every-day  variety.  What  else 
can  be  done  will  be  shown  by  the  following  different 
examples. 

Fig.  21  shows  the  picture  of  a little  girl  which,  by  an 
oversight,  was  taken  too  low  on  the  plate,  and  one  foot 
was  cut  off  by  the  plate-holder. 

The  child  lived  in  another  town  and  could  not  be 
photographed  again,  so  that  the  mistake  had  to  be  recti- 
fied or  the  order  lost.  To  do  this,  a transparency  was 
made  first  in  a larger  printing-frame.  This,  of  course, 
looked  like  the  picture  Fig.  21,  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
picture-image  being  black.  This  black  bottom  was  gone 
over  with  the  etching  knife  until  it  was  of  the  same 
color  as  the  floor-cloth ; the  foot  was  drawn  in  and  a 
new  negative  made,  from  which  a print  is  shown  here- 
with (Fig.  22). 

This  sounds  all  very  easy,  but  the  man  who  has  not 
much  experience  in  drawing  may  find  it  more  difficult 
than  it  appears.  If  he  is  not  familiar  with  drawing  the 
human  figure,  or  parts  thereof,  he  can  usually  find  some 
other  negative  which  contains  the  part  he  has  to  work 
in,  and  use  that  as  a model  to  copy  from.  He  will  find 
it  advantageous  to  draw  the  outline  first  with  a pencil 
after  the  negative  is  ‘^doped.’’  The  penciling  can  be 
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removed  with  dope  and  cotton  as  often  as  desired  until 
the  drawing  is  satisfactory.  In  most  cases,  both  etching 
with  a knife  and  retouching  with  a pencil  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  a good  printing  negative,  without 
the  work  showing  in  the  print. 

In  etching,  use  the  knife  in  one  direc- 
^ tion  only,  not  as  you  would  use  a rub- 

® ® ber.  Try  it  first  on  an  old  negative  and 

find  out  at  what  angle  it  works  best,  and  then  go 
ahead  on  your  regular  work.  Use  it  very  lightly  at  first, 
until  you  get  to  feel  sure  of  yourself.  Never  remove 
all  the  gelatine  film  when  etching,  and  do  not  etch 
away  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  fault 
most  beginners  make  is  going  too  deep  with  their  work. 

Avoid  etching  on  the  face  of  a portrait  after  it  is 
retouched,  as  the  knife  work  almost  invariably  shows 
in  printing.  If  necessity  compels  such  work  to  be 
done,  varnish  the  negative  with  a good  negative  varnish 
after  the  etching,  when  the  work  will  not  be  so 
noticeable  in  the  print. 

. Our  next  problem  will  be  to  straighten 

o the  eve  of  a cross-eyed  person.  Fig.  23 
Crossed  Eyes  1 '1  ..u  • u 

shows  the  eyes  as  they  were  in  the  sub- 
ject photographed.  In  changing  the  defective  eye,  we 
pay  no  attention  to  the  iris  and  pupil,  but  etch  a new 
one  where  it  should  be  to  match  the  other  eye.  After 
this  is  done,  whatever  is  left  of  the  original  iris  and 
pupil  is  retouched  out.  If  done  well,  both  eyes  should 
be  exactly  alike.  Such  work  is  best  done  under  a good- 
sized  magnifying-glass.  To  be  safe,  make  a proof  first, 
and  see  that  the  work  is  correct  before  finishing  the 
order. 

In  finishing  the  eye,  several  things  should  be  closely 
observed  to  get  it  to  look  well  and  natural.  Do  not 
draw  the  iris  round  as  a circle,  notice  that  the  upper 
part  is  partly  covered  by  the  lid.  Put  a catch-light  in 
the  proper  place,  and  see  that  there  is  a little  light  on 
the  other  side  of  the  pupil.  Both  of  these  lights  give 
life  to  the  eye.  Use  the  good  eye  as  a model,  and  copy 
this  faithfully  in  every  particular.  Fig.  24  shows  the 
work  started,  and  Fig.  25  shows  it  finished. 

It  is  very  important  to  study  the  eye  well,  for  it  may 


Here  the  problem  was  to  remove  the  unsightly  shadows  crossing  the  skirt  and  correct  the 
fullness  of  the  figure.  See  page  305. 


Fig.  28.  Fig.  29. 
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not  only  be  necessary  at  times  to  make  mere  correction, 
but  sometimes  we  may  be  called  upon  to  make  or  put 
in  new  eyes.  This  may  happen  that,  when  taking  a 
flashlight  of  a group,  one  or  more  of  those  in  the  group 
winked  or  blinked  when  the  flash  went  off,  and  their 
eyes  appear  closed  when  the  plate  is  developed.  It  is 
in  many  cases  impossible  to  retake  the  group,  as  the 
gathering  may  have  been  a temporary  one,  the  different 
members  having  scattered  afterward.  Unless  new  eyes 
are  put  in  for  those  who  had  them  closed,  the  order, 
which  may  be  a valuable  one,  may  be  lost. 

If  the  construction  of  the  eyes  has  been  carefully 
studied,  there  ought  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  accom- 
plishing this  task.  It  should  be  done  under  a good- 
sized  magnifying-glass,  to  make  it  easier  for  the  eyes  of 
the  etcher,  and  to  do  the  work  cleaner  and  more 
accurately  so  that  it  will  not  show. 

. A frequent  demand  made  on  the 

the  Fi^u^re^  etcher  is  to  reduce  the  shape  of  a stout 
^ lady,  and  we  will  now  show  how  this  is 
done.  Fig.  26  shows  the  print  from  the  negative  before 
etching,  and  Fig.  27  shows  the  print  from  the  same 
negative  after  the  work  is  done.  On  the  first  picture 
you  see  the  skirt  and  the  lady’s  right  side  go  way  over 
to  the  arm  and  hiding  a small  part  of  it.  A big  piece 
was  etched  away,  and  made  to  match  the  color  of  the 
background.  Right  under  the  arm  some  retouching  had 
to  be  done,  as  that  part  came  over  a part  of  the  sky  in 
the  background,  which  shows  through  the  trees,  and,  of 
course,  had  to  be  made  light  with  the  pencil  instead  of 
dark  by  the  knife. 

This  was  done  in  a way  to  make  it  look  like  another 
tree-top,  of  which  several  show  in  the  background  out- 
side of  the  arm. 

The  work  on  the  lady’s  left  side  was  started  on  the 
waist.  By  etching  down  that  light  part,  it  was  made 
the  same  shade  as  the  sleeve,  and  added  to  the  arm. 

You  will  see  that  the  skirt  covered  part  of  the  lady’s 
left  arm  and  hand.  Part  of  that  side  was  added  to  the 
arm  and  hand,  by  both  etching  and  retouching.  The 
upper  (dark)  part  of  the  arm  was  made  nearly  twice  as 
wide.  Yet,  by  carrying  the  little  folds  across  the  new 
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part,  it  resembles  the  original  part  so  closely  that  no 
one  could  tell  the  difference  on  the  finished  picture. 
Some  dark  folds  in  the  dress,  too,  had  to  be  modified; 
one  particularly  heavy  one  right  under  the  belt  was 
especially  displeasing.  The  finished  picture  shows  how 
they  were  lightened  up  by  the  retouching  pencil. 

In  this  kind  of  work  it  often  happens  that  one  has  to 
turn  parts  of  dresses  into  parts  of  backgrounds  or 
furniture,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  etcher  is  sometimes 
taxed  to  the  limit.  However,  the  satisfaction  one  gets 
from  a successful  bit  of  difficult  work  repays  the  trouble 
to  a great  extent.  In  a case  like  the  one  mentioned,  the 
operator  should  always  pose  his  subject  before  a dark 
ground,  as  this  makes  it  much  easier  for  the  etcher  to  do 
the  work  quickly  and  well. 

Chan  es  in  shows  the  bust  portrait  of  a 

Clothine  wanted  to  be  taken  with  over- 

coat and  hat  on,  for  a certain  purpose. 
It  was  not  noticed  by  the  photographer  when  the  pic- 
ture was  taken  that  the  overcoat  had  slipped  down  near 
the  neck,  showing  part  of  the  coat  underneath.  This 
was  found  objectionable  and  had  to  be  corrected  on  the 
negative,  as  a re-sitting  was  not  possible. 

The  black  velvet  collar  is  considerably  darker  than 
the  background,  and  has  to  be  lightened  by  the  retouch- 
ing pencil,  where  it  sticks  out  beyond  the  desired  out- 
line, until  it  is  of  the  same  shade  as  the  background. 
That  part  of  the  coat  which  shows  between  the  velvet 
collar  and  the  white  collar  has  to  be  etched  until  it  is  as 
dark  as  the  velvet  collar,  which  brings  the  latter  up  to 
the  white  collar,  where  it  should  be.  This  etched-on 
addition,  however,  makes  the  velvet  collar  too  wide,  and 
part  of  it  has  to  be  cut  off  to  make  it  of  the  same  width 
it  had  before  the  etching.  This  is  done  at  the  bottom 
with  a retouching  pencil.  Fig.  29  shows  a print  from 
the  finished  negative. 

P . . Fig.  30  is  a print  from  a broken 

a ^Broken  ambrotype,  after  the  pieces  were  put 
Group  Picture  together  and  copied  on  a new  plate. 

Ambrotypes  were  negatives  made  by 
the  old  wet-plate  process,  and,  after  being  given  a coat 
of  black  varnish  on  one  side,  were  put  in  cases  like 
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Fig.  33. 


In  Fiff.  ^2  we  have  a print  from 
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daguerreotypes,  and  were  often  mistaken  for  such  by 
many  people.  In  this  one  you  see  that  the  plate  was 
broken  right  across  the  face  of  one  of  the  girls,  cutting 
that  one’s  eyes  in  two.  A good-sized  piece  was  also 
missing  from  the  background. 

The  pieces  were  carefully  put  together,  a negative 
made  by  copying  them  the  same  as  any  other  picture, 
and  then  the  lines  were  etched  and  retouched  out. 
Tlie  pieces  had  been  copied  in  a printing-frame  with 
a light  back,  which  shows  through  the  missing  part,  and 
this  was  toned  down  by  the  etching  knife  until  it  re- 
sembled the  rest  of  the  ground. 

The  original  was  a rather  poor  specimen  of  that  kind 
of  pictures,  being  very  contrasty,  with  little  detail  in 
the  shadows.  Nevertheless,  the  new  negative  shows  all 
there  is  in  the  original.  Fig.  31  shows  a print  (not  the 
best  possible)  from  the  finished  negative. 

A rather  interesting  piece  of  work  is 

aTFault'”^  shown  in  Figs.  32  and  33.  The  view 
View  Negative  3?  was  taken  in  a hurry. 

It  was  not  noticed  at  the  time  that  the 
light-circle  of  the  lens  did  not  cover  the  whole  of  the 
plate,  resulting  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  view  being 
lost  in  darkness. 

The  tree  branches  reaching  into  the  sky  prevented 
the  dark  part  from  being  vignetted  in  printing,  and  the 
negative  was  considered  lost.  Many  months  afterward 
I happened  to  run  across  it  again,  and,  studying  and 
looking  it  over,  I decided  on  a method  to  restore  it. 

I first  coated  the  glass  side  with  ground-glass  sub- 
stitute, and  tried  to  darken  the  upper  part  (which  was 
as  clear  as  clear  glass)  with  the  stomp  and  dry  colors, 
but  soon  found  out  that  it  would  not  take  half  as  much 
color  as  was  necessary  for  my  purpose. 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  to  use  the  air-brush,  and  that 
finally  solved  the  problem.  By  going  over  the  faulty 
portion  lightly  and  quickly,  and  allowing  the  color  to 
dry  before  using  a succeeding  application,  I prevented 
the  color  spray  from  running,  and  so  managed  to  darken 
the  space  sufficiently  where  it  was  needed. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  the  gradual  blending  of 
the  erstwhile  black  into  the  almost  white  part  of  the 
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sky,  and  to  avoid  showing  the  line  where  they  met. 
This  was  accomplished  on  the  transparency  which  was 
made  from  the  so-worked-up  original  negative.  On 
this  were  also  drawn  in  the  tree  branches  and  the  top 
of  a fence,  which  were  cut  off  in  the  original  negative. 

A good  deal  of  very  careful  retouching  under  a magni- 
fying glass  was  done  on  the  sky,  too,  for  the  grain  pro- 
duced by  stomp  and  air-brush  showed  rather  coarser 
than  was  desirable.  To  get  more  contrast  and  snap, 
the  roofs  were  darkened  on  the  transparency  by  the  use 
of  the  stomp  and  color,  on  the  ground-glass  substitute 
with  which  the  back  was  coated. 

After  completing  the  work  on  the  transparency,  a 
new  negative  was  made  from  it  by  contact.  There  was  ] 
very  little  work  required  on  this.  As  you  can  see  for 
yourself,  the  new  negative  is  superior  to  the  original, 
and  the  print  from  it  (Fig.  33)  does  not  show  the 
hand-work  put  on  it.  In  fact,  one  not  knovving  the 
circumstances  would  never  suspect  it  to  be  a print  from 
a duplicate  negative. 

By  the  way,  the  transparency  in  this  case  and  also  the 
new  negative  were  made  by  the  light  of  a match. 

Another  method  could  have  been  used  to  obtain  a 
faultless  negative  from  the  spoiled  one.  A transparency  ; 
could  have  been  made  from  the  original  negative,  with- 
out having  done  any  work  on  the  latter.  The  dark 
upper  part  could  have  been  lightened  by  the  broad- 
knife,  the  tree-top  and  part  of  fence  could  have  been 
drawn  in,  and  then  a new  negative  made. 

But  the  first  mentioned  method  is  the  better.  For,  in 
the  latter,  the  danger  exists  that,  by  shaving  down  the 
dark  part  until  it  gets  light  enough  to  match  the  rest  of 
the  sky,  the  gelatine  coating  will  be  so  thin  that  any 
retouching  on  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

There  are  usually  various  ways  by  which  to  attain 
certain  results,  but  I have  purposely  described  the  less; 
risky  and  easiest  ones. 

In  Fig.  34  we  have  the  picture  of  a 
Vignetting  taken  in  a group,  but  who 

a^Group  wanted  alone.  This  would  be  a 
simple  matter  if  the  boy  were  standing 
or  sitting  straight,  for  all  we  need  to  do  in  that  case  isi 
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to  block  out  the  rest  with  opaque  on  the  negative  after 
the  picture  was  copied.  But,  as  the  boy  was  taken  in  a 
leaning  position,  this  would  not  be  satisfactory.  So  a 
piece  of  white  paper  was  put  over  the  part  below  the 
head,  and  the  picture,  so  covered  up,  put  in  a printing- 
frame  with  clear  glass  and  a negative  made  of  it.  The 
resulting  picture  appeared  as  Fig.  35.  Now,  with  the 
etching  knife  a new  coat  was  etched  out  of  the  white 
ground,  imitating  the  original  coat  as  closely  as  possible. 
Then  the  upper  part  was  opaqued,  the  face  retouched, 
and  the  hair  etched.  From  this  negative  a print  was 
made,  and  some  work  put  on  that.  The  outlines  were 
softened,  the  hair  improved,  and  a little  background 
worked  in.  Fig.  36  shows  the  picture  completed. 

P n and  Ik  order  to  produce  portraits  resem- 

^EHects*^  bling  pen  and  ink  drawings,  the  nega- 
tive must  be  taken  especially  for  that 
purpose.  The  person  is  posed  before  a white  back- 
ground, and  immediately  in  front  is  put  a white  card  on 
a head-rest,  or  other  support,  on  which  it  can  be  raised 
or  lowered.  In  the  upper  side  of  this  card  (a  blotter 
will  do)  a cut  is  made  of  V-shape.  Put  this  card  just  in 
front  of  the  subject,  to  vignette  off  everything  below 
the  head,  only  a part  of  necktie  and  collar  showing 
through  the  V-shaped  cut-out.  The  card  should  catch 
sufficient  light  to  come  out  quite  white  and  leave  an 
almost  opaque  ground  below  the  head.  Fig.  37  shows 
a print  from  a negative  so  taken. 

The  usual  vignetter  will  not  do.  For,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  coat,  it  would  have  to  be  raised  so  high 
that  the  “teeth’ ^ of  the  vignetter  would  extend  into  the 
face  and  cut  off  too  much. 

No  soft  vignette  is  needed,  as  the 
FUm  * whole  background  is  opaqued  out  after- 
ward, anyhow.  Do  not  do  this  until 
everything  else  is  completed.  Draw  the  principal  lines 
first  with  either  a pencil  on  the  film-side,  or  with  a wax- 
pencil  on  the  glass-side  of  the  negative,  to  see  if  they 
suit  you.  The  foreground,  although  pretty  dark,  will 
have  enough  transparency  to  allow  this  being  done. 
After  you  have  them  placed  to  your  satisfaction,  pro- 
ceed to  etch  them  in  the  gelatine  film  with  the  extreme 
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point  of  the  knife.  When  that  is  done,  do  a little  shad- 
ing where  necessary,  put  a few  delicate  lines  around 
the  too  sharp  contours,  also  a few  sketchy  strokes  on 
the  background,  and  then  opaque  out  whatever  is  not 
wanted.  Before  doing  the  latter,  go  around  the  outline 
of  the  head,  etc.,  with  a 6-B  Koh-i-noor  pencil,  to 
soften  it,  and  don't  let  the  opaque  come  right  to  the  fig- 
ure. Fig.  38  shows  the  finished  picture.  Those  who 
find  it  difficult  to  draw  the  necessary  outlines  without 
a guide  to  draw  from  can  take  a second  negative  with 
the  cardboard  removed,  make  a print  from  that,  and 
copy  from  that  what  they  desire. 


REPAIRING  BROKEN 
NEGATIVES 

There  are  few  things  more  distressing  than  to  see 
one’s  most  valued  negative  in  pieces  on  the  floor!  Or 
what  is  still  worse,  if  some  one  else’s  pet  negative  was 
entrusted  to  you  for  some  work,  and  after  you  were 
duly  informed  of  its  importance,  either  you  or  your 
assistant  had  the  ill  fortune  to  break  it  I Can  you  think 
of  anything  worse  ? 

With  what  a sad  face  were  some  of  the  pieces  held  up 
against  the  light  once  more,  and  then  swept  out  with 
other  rubbish,  and  that  was  the  last  of  it.  A sad  tale 
indeed,  and  especially  sad  in  so  far  that  nearly  nine  of 
every  ten  of  these  broken  negatives  could  have  been 
saved,  had  it  been  more  widely  known  how  a new 
negative  could  have  been  made  from  those  pieces,  not 
in  the  least  inferior  to  the  original.  There  are  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands  of  photographers,  today,  who 
throw  the  pieces  of  a broken  negative  away,  never 
thinking  how  easily  they  could  get  a new  one  from 
them.  It  is  surprising  that  so  very  few  ever  thought  of 
the  simple  remedy  in  such  a case. 

And  what  do  we  see  in  the  photographic  press  about 
it  ? How  often  do  we  see  anything  in  either  the 
weeklies  or  monthly  magazines  pertaining  to  this  most 
important  matter? 
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Whenever  we  do  see  anything  about  it,  it  is  usually 
the  same  old  advice:  “Strip  the  film  (if  film  is  un- 
broken) and  transfer  the  same  to  a new  support.  If 
both  film  and  glass  are  broken,  there  is  no  remedy.’^ 
Now,  how  many  of  us  have  the  necessary  experience 
to  strip  a film  with  any  assurance  of  success  ! Probably 
nine  out  of  every  ten  attempts  would  prove  failures 
and,  should  we  fail,  our  negative  would  be  lost  forever. 
A Sure  There  is  only  one  absolutely  reliable 
Method  method  by  which  we  can  repair  a broken 
negative,  and  that  one  is  to  put  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  together  as  accurately  as  possible,  make  a 
transparency  from  them,  and  from  this  transparency  get 
a riew  negative. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  lines  showing  wherever  the 
pieces  were  joined,  usually  light  and  also  dark  ones. 
But  all  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  eliminate  these  lines  on 
the  transparency,  the  dark  ones  with  the  etching  knife 
and  the  light  ones  with  the  retouching  pencil.  After 
this  is  done,  we  make  from  this  transparency  another 
negative,  which  should  be  as  good  as  the  original  one 
in  every  respect,  if  each  stage  of  the  work  was  carefully 
done  with  knife  and  pencil. 

A New  With  this  method,  we  not  only  can 

Advantage  ^ negative  equal  to  the  original, 

but  we  can  even  improve  on  that  if  it 
needed  it.  For  instance,  if  the  original  was  flat,  we  can 
develop  the  transparency  with  a contrasty  working 
developer,  and  thus  get  more  snap  in  the  new  negative, 
and  vice  versa.  We  can  hold  back  certain  parts  and 
emphasize  others.  We  can  put  ground-glass  substitute 
on  the  back  of  it,  and  by  scraping  away  parts,  and  dark- 
ening others,  we  can  change  the  character  of  the  new 
negative  completely.  Those  who  have  never  attempted 
the  making  of  transparencies  and  duplicate  negatives, 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  easily  this  can  be  done,  and 
by  what  simple  means. 

With  an  ordinary  printing-frame,  common  dry  plates, 
and  a match  as  an  illuminant,  I have  made  duplicate 
negatives  equal  in  every  way  to  the  original,  and  in 
certain  cases  superior.  The  method  here  given  is  as 
sure  as  it  is  simple  in  practice. 
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T-u  K/i  A ^ broken  negative  pro- 

inDetair  as  follows  : Take  a printing-frame 

(with  a clean  glass  in  it)  a size  larger 
than  the  negative  ; a 5 x 7 frame  for  a 4 x 5 negative,  a 
6/^x8/^  frame  for  a 5 X7  negative,  etc.  Put  the  pieces 
carefully  together  on  the  glass  in  the  frame,  after  the 
glass  side  of  each  piece  has  been  carefully  cleaned.  Be 
sure  to  register  them  correctly  in  the  center  of  the  glass. 
Take  pieces  of  heavy  gummed  paper  (lantern  slide 
binding  strips  will  do)  and,  after  moistening  them,  put 
them  on  the  glass  near  the  pieces  and  slide  them  up  to 
them,  just  touching  them.  Do  this  all  around  the  broken 
negative  until  all  the  different  pieces  are  fixed  in  their 
respective  places,  each  one  as  close  as  possible  to*  its 
neighbor.  If  this  is  done  carefully  and  correctly,  the 
pieces  should  hold  well  together,  and  not  move  at  all. 
All  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  go  into  the  darkroom,  put 
a sensitive  plate  in  contact  with  this  negative,  and  make 
the  exposure  as  usual. 

As  stated  before,  I usually  make  this 
TraL’nfrencv  transparency  with  a lighted  match, 
^ ^ which  I move,  about  ten  or  twelve  inches 

above  the  frame,  for  a second  or  more,  according  to  the 
density  of  the  negative,  and  then  develop  as  usual. 

I know  this  method  is  open  to  criticism,  as  the  match 
as  an  illuminant  is  of  rather  an  uncertain  quality  and 
quantity,  but  it  has  given  quite  satisfactory  results  with 
me.  No  doubt  a more  certain  illumination  would  be 
better  if  we  had  many  such  jobs  to  do ; but  as  there  is 
rarely  more  than  one  at  a time  on  our  hands  such  a 
makeshift  will  answer.  It  has  an  advantage  over  other 
lights  in  that  it  is  a rather  feeble  one,  and  gives  more 
latitude  on  that  account. 

If  one  side  of  the  negative  is  denser  than  the  rest, 
the  match  can  be  held  just  an  instant  longer  over  that 
part,  and  a more  evenly  exposed  transparency  is  the 
result.  I usually  light  the  match  under  a shelf,  and  do 
not  hold  it  over  the  printing-frame  until  it  has  come  to 
a good  flame.  If  others  prefer  different  ways  of  doing 
this,  they  can  do  so  and  choose  their  own  method  ; I 
merely  wished  to  show  by  what  simple  means  excellent 
results  could  be  achieved. 
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Working 
on  the 

Transparency 


It  is  very  important  to  expose  correctly,  and  either 
over-  or  under-exposure  must  be  avoided.  Be  sure  to 
develop  fully.  Most  beginners  in  this  method  err  in 
under-developing.  The  transparency  for  our  purpose 
should  not  be  like  one  intended  for  a window  decora- 
tion or  lantern-slide.  It  should  be  considerably  darker 
or  stronger  in  contrasts,  and  there  should  be  no  clear 
glass  anywhere.  In  fact,  it  does  not  matter  how  dark  it 
is,  so  long  as  the  highlights  and  shadows  are  in  the 
right  gradation.  The  density  will  only  mean  a longer 
or  shorter  exposure  afterward  for  the  new  negative. 
Not  enough  emphasis  can  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  this 
transparency  must  be  absolutely  right,  or  the  new  neg- 
gative  will  never  be  what  it  should. 

After  we  have  succeeded  in  produ- 
cing the  right  kind  of  transparency,  we 
must  work  out  the  lines.  The  light 
ones  will  present  little  trouble  to  the 
experienced  retoucher,  and  even  the  novice  will  be  able 
to  retouch  them  out  after  a little  practice.  All  he  has 
to  do  is  to  put  some  of  the  retouching  dope  over  them, 
and  go  over  them  with  a soft  retouching  pencil;  a z-B 
Hardtmuth  Koh-i-noor  or  other  similar  pencil  will 
work  well. 

The  dark  lines  must  be  erased  by  the  etching  knife, 
and  that  work  is  more  difficult  to  do.  A more  detailed 
account  of  this  work  has  already  been  given  under 
Etching  Negatives  and  Positives. 

After  we  are  through  with  the  work 
a ing  e transparency,  we  make  a nega- 

^ tive  from  it  by  either  the  same  method 

as  before,  or  we  can  make  it  in  the  camera.  Should 
this  show  any  traces  of  the  lines  from  the  breaks,  we 
can  retouch  them  out  completely  on  this  new  negative. 
There  is  a difficulty  encountered  sometimes  in  doing 
this,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  prevent  them  from 
showing  to  some  extent  on  the  last  negative,  even  if 
the  work  seemed  perfect  on  the  transparency.  This  is 
caused  by  the  difference  of  color  in  the  pencil  and  the 
negative  ; one  perhaps  having  a yellowish  and  the  other 
a bluish  tint.  Should  this  be  particularly  bothersome 
in  some  cases,  for  instance,  if  enlargements  are  desired 
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from  the  new  negatives  a good  plan  would  be  this  : : 

Make  a print  on  some  either  glossy  or  semi-glossy  i 
paper,  spot  out  the  lines  carefully  under  a magnifying 
glass  with  a color  exactly  matched  to  the  tone  of  the  ! 
print,  and  then  copy  this  so-treated  print.  | 

It  will  be  easier  to  match  a color  to  the  tone  of  a j 
picture  than  to  find  a pencil  of  the  exact  color  of  a 1 
negative  or  transparency,  and  a good  negative  from  a 
glossy  or  semi-glossy  paper  should  show  no  perceptible 
grain. 

The  few  methods  described  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
wonderful  possibilities  open  to  the  photographer  who 
will  acquire  a little  skill  with  the  etching  knife,  re- 
touching pencil,  and  transparency  making.  But  they 
may  serve  to  show  the  advantages  of  this  knowledge 
and  skill,  and  so  incite  the  reader  to  make  himself  I 
familiar  with  both  the  tools  and  their  successful  use.  I j 
have  tried  to  make  the  methods  plain,  and  have  given 
only  such  as  experience  has  proven  reliable  and  work- 
able without  difficulty.  May  they  be  useful  and  profi- 
table to  my  fellow  workers  in  the  magic  art. 

Carl  A.  Bergmann. 

Editor’s  Note. — For  a full  discussion  of  the  use  of 
the  knife,  stomp  and  pencil  in  the  improvement  of 
landscape  and  view  negatives,  with  illustrations,  see 
The  Photo-Miniature  No.  ii6,  “Hand-Work  on 
Negatives.” 


j[^otes«  anb  Comment 

Of  unusual  interest  to  the  reader  in  search  for  an  an- 
astigmat  is  the  annor.r_cement  that  The  Munchener 
Optische  Industrie  Anstalt  of  Munich,  Germany,  has 
opened  an  American  branch  (Allendorf  Co.,  306  New 
England  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio).  The  M.O.I.A. 
specializes  in  the  grinding  and  mounting  of  photo- 
graphic objectives,  and  its  research  work  in  this  field 
has  resulted  in  several  objectives  of  very  advanced  types. 
The  M.O.I.A.  output  at  present  consists  of  fifteen  lens 
series,  embracing  seven  series  of  anastigmats  of  both  the 
air-cell  and  cemented  type,  with  speeds  ranging  from 
[//6.8  to  //3.8.  The  latter  series  is  especially  recom- 
mended for  professional  portraiture. 

In  addition,  the  M.O.I.A.  line  includes  portrait 
lenses  of  extreme  speed, //s;  aplanats,  wide-angle,  cine- 
matographic and  projection  lenses.  The  latest  intro- 
duction is  the  double  anastigmat  apochromat  “Polymar” 
i//6,  which  offers  special  advantages  for  color  separations 
in  three-color  process  work.  The  catalogue  of  the 
M.O.I.A.  will  be  ready  in  a few  days,  and  I suggest 
that  every  reader  of  The  PhoTO-Miniature  should 
send  a postal  card  to  the  Allendorf  Co.  for  a copy.  It 
is  bound  to  be  interesting  reading. 


When  it  comes  to  the  use  of  blotting-paper  in  photog- 
raphy, one  cannot  afford  to  run  any  risks.  I have  used 
“Photo  Finish  World”  for  some  years  with  perfect  satis- 
faction and  great  economy,  so  that  I can  recommend  it  to 
the  reader  with  confidence.  “Photo  Finish  World”  is  a 
100  per  cent  pure  cotton  fiber,  made  expressly  for  pho- 
tographic purposes,  very  absorptive,  non-linting,  guaran- 
teed to  be  free  from  anything  that  could  injure  the  pho- 
tographic print.  It  is  durable,  has  a hard  finish,  and  is 
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very  economical  in  use.  Any  photographer  who  would 
like  to  test  this  paper  and  wants  to  be  sure  that  he  is 
really  testing  “Photo  Finish  World^’  should  write  to  the 
makers  for  a sample  sheet.  Made  by  The  Albemarle 
Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


The  best  way  to  try  a new  photographic  paper  is  to 
write  to  the  manufacturer  direct  for  samples.  This  in- 
sures fresh  paper  and  the  mos.  Lberal  return  for  the 
extra  trouble  involved.  The  Photo  Products  Co.,  Dept. 
X,  6100  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ills.,  are  making  a 
special  offer  of  three  sample  dozens  of  their  Instanto 
and  Platora  papers  at  25  cents.  In  writing  for  these 
samples,  be  sure  to  address  Dept.  X.  Large  professional 
users  of  development  papers  can  obtain  samples  by 
writing  on  their  business  stationery,  without  charge. 


Two  interesting  folders  concerning  Eurynar  lenses 
can  be  had  by  sending  a post-card  to  the  W.  J.  Lafbury 
Co.,  sole  American  agents,  305  North  Fifth  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.  By  mentioning  The  Photo-Miniature, 
you  will  get  special  attention. 


By  an  obvious  blunder  in  the  advertisement  of 
Voigtlander  & Sohn  in  The  Photo-Miniature  No. 
124,  the  types  said  that  the  Dynar  //6  “is  just  as  efficient 
in  point  of  speed  and  definition  as  the  ordinary  rapid  rec- 
tilinear.’’ Of  course,  this  statement  was  and  is  absurd, 
the  Dynar //6  being  “just  eight  times  as  efficient  in  point 
of  speed  and  definition  as  the  ordinary  rapid  rectilinear.” 
In  order  to  obtain  the  same  definition  with  the  rapid 
rectilinear  lens  that  one  obtains  with  the  Dynar  at  //6, 
it  is  necessary  to  stop  the  rectilinear  down  to //16,  which 
would  necessitate  eight  times  the  exposure  required  with 
the  Dynar.  Also  the  Dynar //6  is  twice  as  fast  as  the 
rectilinear  working  at  //8,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
rectilinear  at  //8  cannot  possibly  produce  the  same  sharp- 
ness of  definition  nor  have  the  same  covering  power  as 
the  Dynar  when  used  at  its  full  aperture  of  //6. 
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^o  copies  for  sale.  Mailed  promptly  on  receipt  of 
ler  and  remittance  at  the  prices  here  quoted. 
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